
■ By James J, Kilpatrick • 

President Nixon will not resign 
* under any circumstances. ” He will 
not surrender his office even tempo- 
rarily to Vice President Gerald R. 
Ford under the 25th Amendment. 

If the House of Representatives 
should vote to impeach, 1 m will ac- 
cept fee outcome ‘with good grace.” 
lie will then defend himself to the 
very end of a Senate trial. 

Th$ President made these views 
perfefctly clear-^emphatically dear 
—in an exclusive interview in the 
Oval Office on Tuesday morning. 

He acknowledged that he had 
given “long thought” to the possibil- 
ity of resignation. For one overrid- 
ing reason he has now discarded 
that option and will not consider it 
again: For him to resign under the 
pressure of mere popular opinion, in 
his view, would fatally weaken 
Presidents of the future. 

As for taking temporary refuge in 
the 25th Amendment: This a “rath- 
er fatuous suggestion,” advanced 
by’ people who “do not know what is 
going on in the world.” 

The President talked soberly and 
sadly erf the Watergate affair. He 
said it was true, as John Mitchell 
had surmised, that he would have 
‘blown my top" if he had known of 
debugging at the time. 

He recalled how much he had re- 
sented it when he learned that his 
own offices had been bugged in his 
1962 gubernatorial campaign. He 
also remembered 1968 with equal 
resentment:- “There was not only 
surveillance by the FBI, but bug- 
ging by the FBI, and (J. Edgar) 
Hoover told me that my plane in the 
last two weeks was bugged.” 

MR. NIXON also discussed the 
now famous White House tapes: 
He thought he was wrong ever to 
have permitted these recordings in 
the first place, but he supposed the 
remaining tapes eventually will be 
deposited in a presidential library 
for the use of historians 25 or 50 
years, hence, after the participants 
are dead. 

In a long soliloquy, Mr. Nixon 
spoke of the need for a strong 
American President, equipped by 
experience to deal at the summit 
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with world leaders. He was asked 
whether, if worst comes to worst, 
and he is put on trial by the Senate, 
he could simultaneously manage the 
affairs of the country and look after 
his own defense. 

“Yes,” he said grimly. “And I in- 
tend to.” 

During the course of the interview 
—more a monologue than an inter- 
view— the President spoke with 
guarded optimism about Republi- 
can prospects in November, when 
he expects the “gut issues" of peace 
and prosperity to favor his party. 
He got in a few mild licks at the 
“ultra-liberal” press. He termed 
himself both a conservative and a 
Wilsonian. 

THE PRESIDENT looked well 
and strong. He also looked his full 
60 years. In response to a question, 
he said he sleeps very well — “as 
well as anybody at this age sleeps.” 
Having profited from earlier crises, 



he has been able to survive Water- 
gate without “tingling nerves and a 
churning stomach.” 

To this observer, it seemed evi- 
dent that the President has lost 
some of the edge of sharp incisive- 
ness that he exhibited a few years 
ago. His conversation tends to run 
off on tangents. A reporter, study- 
ing his shorthand notes, tinds them 
littered with broken sentences. Eut 
the President plainly is in command 
of his situation: “I am a disciplined 
man, ” he said at one point. He is not 
about to quit. 

Mr. Nixon spoke from behind his 
desk in the Oval Office. Outside the 

great windows, a crew of White 
House gardeners puttered about the 
lawn. His mood was at once re- 
flective and determined. 

Once he raised his voice in anger 
when this correspondent suggested 
that the President’s associates 
might have “betrayed” Mm by fail- 



ing to keep him informed: “I’m not 
going to indulge in a conversation 
with you or anybody else condemn- 
ing men who have .given very great 
service to this country.” 

Otherwise he reacted even tc 
sharp questions with quiet good 
humor. In an hour and 20 minutes, 
not a single expletive had to be de 
letcd. 

WHAT OF the future? “I would 
have to nile out resignation. And 3 
would hove to ru!« out the rather 
fatuous suggestion that 1 take the 
25th Amendment and just step out 
and have Vice President Ford step 
m for a while. If the House should 
vote an impeachment, and we go tc 
trial by the Senate, of course 1 
would follow that course. 

“It would be immensely time-con- 
suming, but I could do it, and ] 
would do it for reasons that are nol 
—what do you call it— those of z 
See NIXON, A-i 
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toreador in the ring, trying to prove 
himself, but I would do it because I 
have given long thought to what is 
best for the country, our system of 
government, and the constitutional 
process. 

"I am a disciplined man, and you 
can be sure that what would come 
first, even in such a trial, would be 
the business of this government.” 

The President feels he is equipped 
t, and experienced to handle the great 
issues he sees ahead-," our dialogue 
with the Chinese, the enormously 
important negotiations which will 
; continue with the Russians, and the 
very delicate situation in the Mid- 
east.” 

Mr. Nixon turned away from his 
interviewer an d g azed at the gar - 
lens without seeing them. He talked 
pi ihg role he. wants to p lay in the 

E reh for relative peace: “We 
e one of those times when cer- 
forces are coming together that . 

E y never come together again. We 
st seize this moment. If we do not 
le it, the world will inevitably 
3£ove to a conflagration that will de- 
ijferoy everything that we’ve made— 
Everything that this civilization has 
produced.” 

.FOREIGN policy, he said, no 
longer is made by foreign ministers. 
It is made by heads of state. “I have 
to be here, and I intend to be here.” 
It would create a gap for a Presi 
dent to say, “Well, I’ve been im- 
peached by the House, and I’ll just' 
step aside, and somebody else will 
step in." In Mr. Nixon’s view, “It. 
would be wrong ! ” 



'"He mast seizi* (has m®nu>rst. If wo d® not 
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that mo Vo made." 



This is the key point, he said, on 
resignation: "The United States 
holds the. key as to whether peace 
survives and whether freedom sur- 
vives. That demands a strong 
United States — strong militarily, 
strong economically, and strong in 
the character of its people, a people 
with a sense of vision, not turning 
inward and tearing each other 
apart, and not becoming soft as 
they become rich. 

“But it al^o requires, whoever 
may be in this office, a strong Presi- 
dent. I will never leave this office in 
a way which resigning would be, or 
failing to fight impeachment would 
be. that would make it more dif- 
ficult for future presidents to make 
the tough decisions.” 

If he should resign now, Mr 



Nixon said, “knowing that I am nc 
Suuty of any offense under the Cor 
solution that is called an impeacf 
able offense, ’ every president i 
use iuture would be constantly nor 
mg over the polls and looking ove 
bis shoulder toward Capitol Hill. 

^ A president, he said, cannot fc 
he worries incessant] 
apqut his popularity or about th 
possibility of impeachment. He dr 
P®f,'J 7ea J n a president should b 
-f?utr eaded or arr °gant. It is onl 
Prestdent “must do what i 
right whatever the public opinior 
may be at the moment. ’ ’ 

United States has sucl 
Presidents for the next 25 years 
the chance for peace and freedon 
to survive in the world is down th* 




tube. That’s the reason I won’t re- 
sign. 



“I WILL not resign,” the Presi- 
dent repeated, “and I will of course 
present the case on impeachment 
before the House as effectively as 
we can. I shall accept the verdict in 
good grace, but I know that the 
United States of America means 
something in the world today not 
just because of its military and eco- 
nomic strength, but also because it 
has stability in its leadership. 

“Resignation or impeachment 
would have the traumatic effect of 
destroying that sense of stability 
and leadership. And as far as this’ 
particular President is concerned, I 
will not be a party under any cir- 
cumstances to any action which 
would set that kind of precedent. ”, 

~~ •' " •" *-'• vwu \~tri. . 

He was asked how he let the 
Watergate affair. .get. cut of hand at .. 
the beginning. — '. — • 

“As I look back,” he said, “and 
here history will have to record 
whether 1 made the right decision in 
terms of the allocation of my time, 
my major error was not doing what 
many persons very appropriately 
criticized me for doing in previous 
campaigns — that was always run- 
ning my own campaign.” 

In other years, he recalled, he 
had checked everything out himself. 

In 1972, “I didn't look at budgets, I 
didn’t look at personnel — I just did- 
n’t pay enough attention to the cam- 
paign.” He never would have toler- 
ated the Watergate incident if he 
had known of it: "I believe in hard, 
tough campaigning, but I believe it 
has to be fair.” 



WREN HE first learned of th: 
original Watergate arrests, at wa. 
concerned for the o ni ibci ^ s m* 1 c p * : 

would cause his campaign. Soon hi: 
concern broadened: He feared tiu 
I'Bl s investigation would become 
entangled with CIA operations ir 
the national s^uriiy, and this ht 
was determined to avoid. The 
thought never crossed his mind, he 
saui, that blackmail, hush money 
and a cover-up might emerge. 

Ruefully he conceded that such a 
thought probably should have cross- 
eG ‘ ' mind, that “we better do 
something to keep these guys in 
good shape or they are going to tell 
an trie story.” But he was preoccu- 
py with other things — chieflv 
wnb the final stages of disengage- 
ment m Vietnam. 





“Resignation or impeachment would 
the traumatic effect of destroying 
sense o£ stab ility and ieadershi} 
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Two weeks ago, the President 
was reminded, his chief counsel, 
James St. Clair, had met with the 
press. St. Clair was asked if all the 
national security incidents that the 
plumbers engaged in had been 
made public. St. Clair had respond- 
ed: “I don’t know. I doubt it.” The 
President was asked for comment: 
Had all the incidents been reveal- 
ed? 

"There are some that have not 
been and never will be,” he said. 
Sen. Sam Enin (D-N.C.) and How- 
ard Baker (R-Tenn.) know of these 
unpublicized matters, Mr. Nixon 
said, but the national security con- 
tinues to demand that the incidents 
be kept under wraps. 



THE CONVERSATION turned to 




general comment on the necessity 
as the President sees it, for secrecy 
m the conduct of foreign affairs. 

“You cannot in today’s world 
have successful diplomacy without 
secrecy. It is impossible. *1 used to 
say that I believe in the Wil: an 

doctrine o< oner covpnrmf-c ™ 



the country is r 

to. but openiy auiveu air inert 1 
would be no covenants. It is impos- 
sible. And it is particularly impessi- 
tile when you are dealing not with 
your friends, but with your advet- 

mo v tiua was true, the Presi- 
dent said, in the opening to China It 
never would ha\c occurred without 
the highest secrecy. Nobody krww 
about the overtures save the < - 

dent, U.c^rv Ki'-' 'f'r--* •■>•’ 3 . . 

a i d c .*> s w o rn t o a a. roc v . M / ’ V . - ■ • \ 
was asked: Did his vice pres, der: 
know ? 

Agnews” The President seer ' 



l he remaining tapes, the Presi- 
dent supposed, would be deposited 
m ms presidential nbrrry. He had 
given no thought to ffr.efr disposi- 
;p ja ; but tn any eyentj,/the tapes 
Ainuu u; protected- fry -adequate $e- 
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mcreuuious. “Agnew : 
not.” 
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eventually %fputd benefit 
:roni tne candid givfe-anijj-take of the 
war years. He supposed 'a- tape must 
exist of “ttie loneliest decision of ail 
rheoombmg of Deja” .18; ij 2972, which 
■ ougut the war to : 4fti;end." That 
\ n "as opjl^edf'fry ail his 
1 - :it -^er^ , .g3y ; ^ one, and 
- l ' n *> ny ( Jofrjn Connally. 

- ' r > if a /i n Cambodia 

j-ppom from my 

• jvrsjd rapes iro- 

• - ! %,i.S'.iees no rea- 

jtriLer examina- 
s've already 
■■■■■. . - if ■■.'•it the notion 

* wSs-tCj;]' 'had been 



.. RE1 URNING to contemporary 
issues, Mr. Nixon responded to a ! 
question about the origin and uiti- i 
mate disposition of the presidential ! 
tapes. j 

‘‘They were made, curiously ! 
enough, in a very offhand decision, j 
We had no tapes, as you know, up j 
until 1971. 1 think one day' Haldeman 
walked in and said, ‘The library be- i 
Sieves it is essential that we have 1 
tapes,’ and I said why? He said i 
well, Johnson had tapes — they’re ! 
m his library at Austin — and these j 
-are invaluable records. Kennedy I 
also had tapes, and he said, ‘You j 
ought to have some record that can i 
be used years later for historical i 
purposes. ’ 

‘T said ai! right. I must say that ! 
after the system was. .put in, as the 
transcribed conversations clearly' 
indicated. I wasn’t talking with 
knowledge or with the feeling that 
the tapes were there. Otherwise I 
might have talked differently.” 

“My own view,” Mr. Nixon 
added, ‘‘is that taping of conversa- 
tions for historical purposes was a 
bad decision on the part of all the 
presidents. I don’t think Kennedy 
should have done it. I don’t think 
Johnson should have done it, and I 
don’t think we should have done it.” 



removed deliberately to prevent the 
House Judiciary Committee from 
discovering it. 

‘The committee now h 2 s con- 
structive possession of all of the 
tapes — oi all 42 of them. The chair- 
man and ranking member can listen 
to them at any time.” It is an “open- 
ended invitation." They can come 
hear for themselves. “And believe 
me. I wouldn’t have made the offer 
if there was anything to hide.” 

Was publication of the transcripts 
a gamble ? The President did not 

r 



see it that way. Gambling, he said, 
offers a choice. He had played a lit- 
tle poker. He knew that you had a 
choice of getting in the pot or stay- 
ing out. Tn this instance we had no 

efr'ice. ” 



He would have preferred to turn 
over no tapes at all. That wav the 
right position in the beginning' =nd 
“had we prevailed in thje cduftsj it 
was the position I would j have attack 
to.” But the public hald to' be As- 
sured that he knew nothing ; of 
Watergate or the cover-tip,: and'thai 
he did something about lit whejiibe 
learned the facts. 

.!-■■• 1 

“I did an awful lot. I; cut off one 
arm, then the other arm, and .April 
of 1973 was about as rugged' A; ffen - 1 
od as anybody could be thr ■ i]h ” 



The worst hour came with hts re- 
quest that H. R. Hai’deman and 
John Ehriichman subrhif rdstgna- 
tions. “There was. nobody wholcould 
talk to them except me.” 



”*f If! a»f fpsve this ©files? In s way , J „ ■; 
that wvsaid snake it more. diffieaSt f&r ha&re 
presidents to mske She tough decision^,** 




